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Two Portraits of 


Children by Feke By Aan BurrouGHs 


Little Compton, Rhode Island 


the small-sized portraits (17% x 13%4 inches) traditionally identi- 

fied as representing James and “Polly” Flagg, and attributed to John 
Smibert, or possibly Joseph Blackburn, are more likely to have been painted 
by Robert Feke, who did the better known portraits of their parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gershom Fiagg IV. The full elipse of the eyes, the straight line 
of the lips, the thin shadows and general smoothness of modelling in the 
flesh, build up an impression of delicacy, which contrasts with Smibert’s 
bluntness and boldness of modelling. 

Although Feke may have learned a lot from Smibert, he never used the 
short and lumpy touches which Smibert consistently used for shaping de- 
tails, whether those in the Berkeley group (Yale University), including 
the very young baby, or the James Bowdoin as a Boy (Bowdoin College). 
The masculine characteristics of Smibert’s style prevail even in his most 
gracious portraits of young ladies, such as the Jane Clark (Massachusetts 
Historical Society), where the character of the brushwork almost excuses 
the one-time attribution to Hogarth. 

Blackburn’s style is perhaps closer to Feke’s in a general way, but cer- 
tainly more prim. And, as will be seen, these little portraits most probably 
were painted a dozen years before Blackburn’s arrival in New England. 

Feke’s style is not so consistent. The pictures attributed to an early 
date are more severe and less sophisticated than those datable after 1747, 
when he could have been abroad. And the signed examples differ so much 
in characterization that it is difficult to recognize their technical relation- 
ship. Indeed, there appears to be no relationship at all between the baby 
in the 1741 group of The Royal Family (Harvard Law School) and the 
surrounding figures; the crude execution recalls the work of John Green~ 
wood. Two portraits of Clergymen, Rev. Thomas Hiscox (Countess Laszlo 
Széchényi) and Rev. John Callender (Rhode Island Historical Society), 
both dated 1745, are on the one hand incisive and on the other rather bland. 
However, the portrait of Mrs. Flagg (Rev. Henry Wilder Foote) is sty- 
listically related to both the group of 1741 and the Clergymen of 1745 and 
thus is most acceptable as an illustration of Feke’s style, whatever its exact 
date. And this portrait is linkable with the pair of children’s portraits. 


Te accompanying illustrations should argue for themselves that 
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A label on the back of the older child’s likeness, in what Dr. Foote has 
identified as the handwriting of Benjamin A. Gould, owner of the portraits 
in the 1870's, reads: “James Flagg, a son of Gershom Flagg, painted by 





Fig. 3. Mrs. GERSHOM FLAGG IV By ROBERT FEKI 
(detail). 


Courtesy of Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, Cambridge, Mass. 


John Smibert, an artist who died in 1751.” James, born in 1739, appears 
to be about four years old, as represented, and thus probably was painted 
about 1743. 

According to family tradition the other portrait, which has no label, 
represents “Polly” — that is, Mary. But Mary was not born until late 
in 1750 and, although shown as a very young infant, could not have been 
painted by Smibert, whose eyes had been failing for some years betore his 
death and who had given up portrait painting about 1748. Since the baby’s 
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picture unquestionably matches the other in its materials, as well as in 
artistry, family tradition seems to be wrong in identifying the baby: more 
likely she is Hannah, born late in 1741 and represented as about two 
years old. 

But why the attribution to Smibert? The Flagg family must have known 
Feke rather well, since they also owned Feke’s Self-portrait (Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote) — which suggests a considerable degree of intimacy. 
Knowing Feke personally, as Dr. Foote’s family did, what is the explana- 
tion for the fact their XIXth century cousin was so explicit in naming 
Smibert as the artist? One would have thought that, if Feke had been the 
artist, Mr. Gould would have known about it, even though at the time 
Feke’s name was almost unknown; the only artist then commonly recog- 
nized as having painted before Copley was Smibert. Probably there is the 
clue. Feke’s Self-portrait and the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Gershom Flagg 
IV descended through the line of “Polly,” whereas the children’s portraits 
came from the youngest daughter, Grizzel Apthorp, who married Benjamin 
Gould. Thus Feke’s name was known to the XIXth century descendants 
of “Polly.” But if the Goulds were out of touch with their cousins they 
had no more reason than most of their contemporaries to know of the exist- 
ence of Feke. And it is noteworthy that Augustus Perkins, in an essay 
written in 1878 for the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
contradicted the contemporary attribution to Smibert and made a guess 
that Blackburn was the painter. 

The contrast between the historical and stylistic evidence resolves into 
the question, which is more reliable: a precisely worded label or the style 
of the paintings themselves? Since in this case the label is not as old as 
the pigment, the art critic believes that the technique takes precedence over 
family tradition. 

But the point of interest about the label is that it names the older 
child as James, who died unmarried about the time his youngest sister, 
Grizzel, was married. The date thus implies that Feke did make an- 
other trip to Boston from Newport, where he was married in 1742 and 
where he was visited by Dr. Hamilton in 1744. Probably it was then, 
about 1743, that he painted the parents, whose portraits are less stylized 
than those of the five Boston sitters painted in 1748. But the chronology 
of Feke’s work as a whole is too lengthy a study for present consideration 
and scarcely affects the conclusion that these charming examples of Colonial 
artistry fill a gap in Feke’s career and anticipate Joseph Badger’s preoccu- 
pation with this type of subject. 








Phases of American 


Primitive Painting By Sexina F. Litt.e 


Brookline, Massachusetts 


O SOME people the title of “American Primitive Painting” might 

signify early art in America done by primitive man. American 

primitive painting, however, is “primitive” only in the simplicity 
of its design and concept. 

Since American primitive painting played a significant part in forming 
the art history of our country, the American people should investigate and 
study it and be familiar with it as part of our cultural background. It has 
an interest and appeal for every individual taste. 

The simplicity of the design and concept of American primitive paint- 
ing stems from the personalities and mental impressions of its painters. 
Primitive artists were of pioneer stock, either unschooled country folk or 
simple townspeople. They were straightforward and earnest, with a sin- 
cerity of purpose and a determined will to work. This straightforwardness 
is an outstanding factor in their simple designs; their exaggeration of non- 
essential details. Since these artists were of such simple background, they 
were not subjected to schooling in art. They, therefore, had their own 
ideas on the conception of the subject they were painting. They attempted 
reality in their pictures through their own mental images instead of the 
physical or exact likeness. The effect of this: in a picture is a sense of 
naivete, clarity and beauty. One can immediately see the artistic advan- 
tages from this originality and refreshing creative spirit, although the artists 
could not conform to known art methods. 

The beginning of this direct and unconventional painting was a spon- 
taneous one, and although it can not be pinned down to one particular 
date, it flourished from about 1800 through 1875. The height of its suc- 
cess was between 1800 and 1850. 

After its decline in popularity from 1875 to the end of the nineteenth 
century, it completely faded out of existence and nothing was known about 
it, until, in the 1920s it was rediscovered and people became aware of its 
interest. It was classed under several names: provincial, popular, folk and 
primitive painting. Searches were carried on throughout the eastern part 
of the United States, and more of this crude, but interesting primitive art 
came into evidence. It soon became a popular collectors’ item. Museums 
began to exhibit it. Modern artists and art enthusiasts realized that the 
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quaint but aesthetic quality of abstraction and unconscious expression of 
spirit that these naive pictures held, represented the principles of the mod- 
ern art which they were trying to achieve. 

Extensive research on this art provided more information for its collec: 
tors and admirers, and for people who were simply curious as to its origin. 








Fig. 1. FAMILy Group. ARTIST UNKNOWN. Circa 1815. 
Shows a typical room of the period, including such details as 
landscape view from window, rug, and other furnishings. 


It disclosed, first of all, that there were two different classes of primitive 
artists; the professionals, and the amateurs. The professional group con- 
sisted of artists who painted to earn their living. Many of these artists are 
known as itinerant painters, because they travelled about the country both 
to paint and to sell their pictures. The system used by some of these itin- 
erants was to rent a room in the village they were visiting and put up a 
handbill of an artist, with the town and lodging address left blank for 
him to fill in when he knew where he would be staying: 


Portrait Painting — J. Atwood, portrait painter, — Respectfully informs 

the ladies and gentlemen of . . . that he has taken a room at . . . where 

he will be happy to execute any orders in the line of his profession with 

which he may be favored. His portraits he will warrant to be correct 

likenesses of the originals. Specimens of his paintings may be seen in his 
1 


room. 


"As reproduced in catalogue of Somebody’s Ancestors, Paintings by Primitive Painters of the 
Connecticut Valley, Exhibited at Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, 1942. 
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An advertisement of this sort would usually attract customers to the paint- 
er's room, where they would sit for a portrait, paying from ten to fifty 
dollars for it. It is thought that most painters may have painted a variety 
of “stock bodies” without heads before starting their journey. This stock 
enabled them to fill in the head on the body which the sitter had chosen, 
and to release the sitter from long posing. The result was equally stiff, 
whether they painted the whole sitter or just filled in his head. 

Other itinerants travelled from house to house, often to farms in the 
country where families didn’t have the chance to get their portraits painted 
in town. These painters stayed at the homes of their sitters and painted any 
number of family portraits (Fig. 1). In return for their work they either 
received just room and board, or earned a small fee as well. They would 
stay a couple of days, months, or even a winter at one home, depending 
on the number of portraits to be painted. 

They were the forerunners of our modern door to door salesmen and 
delivered many a sales talk, the style of which would be familiar to us. 
One of these might sound something like this: 

“ “Want your picture painted to-day? No? How about one of the 
children, the baby, grandpa or grandma? Maybe you have a daguerreotyp2 
of a departed loved one? We can paint a grand portrait! What, you 
haven't a new dress to wear? Lady, we have samples here with silk, satin, 
velvet and brocade dresses, in your favorite color, all painted, with hands 
gloved, holding prayer books, moss roses, and lockets. Look! We even 
have them with jewelry painted in! No? You are missing the opportunity 
of the age! .. . Yes, well, we must move along if you don’t want a portrait. 
We may not be around this way again.» 

A third way the professional group earned their living, was to live in 
one town and have a permanent painting shop. William M. Prior of Bath, 
Maine, is an example. Though he was an itinerant in his youth, he !ater 
established the “Painting Garret” on the top floor of his house on Trenton 
Street, East Boston (Fig. 2). 

To be further acquainted with this professional group, it is necessary 
to know the means of transportation they used in peddling their pictures. 
It was no simple matter to transport a large number of canvases, paints, 
and painting materials, as well as personal batgage around the countryside. 
Therefore, the majority of the itinerant painters drove large carts, with 
their painting equipment and possessions in them. Others would peddle 


*Drepperd, Carl W. American Pioneer Arts and Artists, Springfield, Massachusetts. Pond 
Ekberg Co., 1942. pp. 105-106. 
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their paintings on foot, with their canvases under their arms, and the rest of 
their belongings in a pack on their backs. 
The other class of primitive artists was the amateur group. They painted 


either for their education or pleasure. The amateurs who painted for their 
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Fig. 3. JAMES AND SARAH TUTTLE. By JosEPH H. Davis, 


Strafford, New Hampshire, 1836. 
Note detailed furnishings, especially the rug. 


education were the school girls. In the nineteenth century, painting, along 
with sketching and drawing, began to take the place of needlework in the 
curriculum of young ladies’ seminaries. It was considered a proper and 
very necessary phase in the education of every young lady. In fact, some 
young ladies considered it more important than the rest of their studies, 
as is illustrated by Mary Chester, a young student of the Litchfield Academy 
in 1819, in a letter to her mother: 

“Miss Pierce (the headmistress) frequently laughs about a couple of 
young ladies who came here last summer to get an education: they did noth- 
ing at all but paint: staid about three weeks, finished their education, and 
returned home!’ Another young pupil, Lucy Sheldon, who attended 

Taken from a letter from Mary Chester to her mother in Emily N. Vanderpoel’s Chronicles of 


a Pioneer School (Litchfield, Connecticut) From 7792-1833. Cambridge, Massachusetts. Univer- 
sity Press, 1903. p. 190. 
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Litchfield Academy in 1803, shows in her diary the essential place paint- 
ing held in her course of study. She writes: 

“Saturday, April 2nd, for the past week have painted every day and 
studied and recited ...° 

Primitive artists who did not paint as part of their education painted 
solely for pleasure. Some of these were ladies and housewives, business- 
men, craftsmen, commercial traders, loggers, bankers, or even sea captains. 
They found this new occupation enjoyable and a welcome change after 
their hard day’s work. These amateur painters reflected the great enthusi- 
asm of the times for this new and pleasant recreation. 

The reaction of the people to the enthusiasm this painting produced led 
to the establishment of drawing schools. Clippings of advertisements from 
old newspapers give evidence that there were such schools. They also show 
the spread and height of their popularity. Many were established on the 
Atlantic seaboard in such cities as Philadelphia, Charleston, and Baltimore. 
Others were started inland in Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, and New 
Orleans. These schools were started by one or two men who knew enough 
about painting to teach a small class. Though the pupils varied in number 
and in age, children predominated. One of the chief sources for the adver- 
tising of these schools was that art was taught so easily and well that ““A 
child of tender years can be taught this sublime art in one week.” The 
principles of “this sublime art” consisted of perspective, anatomy, color, 
and composition. After one had mastered one of these, he was ready to 
learn how to do different kinds of painting, drawing, and sketching also 
offered by the schools. These schools were tremendously popular and 
financially successful. They offered recreation as well as knowledge of art 
to the students, and employment for artists who wished to teach or earn 
their own living. 

People who could not afford to attend the schools bought instruction 
books, which included information on how to draw the human figure in 
all its aspects, perspective, sketching in all details, etching, engraving, por- 
trait painting, landscape painting, and information on how to do practically 
anything concerned with art. Some had simple instructions. Others had 
complicated, detailed directions with illustrated samples by eminent artists. 
These books exerted a definite influence, directly and indirectly, on the peo- 
ple’s appreciation and knowledge of art. They encouraged those who 


‘Taken from journal of Lucy Sheldon, Ibid. p. 53, 


‘Taken from advertisement of a drawing school as reproduced in Drepperd, Carl W. 4d merican 
Pioneer Arts and Artists. 
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wanted to try painting and awakened originality in some inhibited or 
unimaginative artists. 

There are certain different types of primitive painting. The type that 
is the most outstanding is portraiture. Many of these were painted in a 





Fig. 6. UNKNOWN CHILD. By Jonas W. HoLMAn, 
Boston, 1833. 


Lack of proportion and perspective characterize this 
otherwise appealing portrait. 


great variety. They each had individuality and style. Detailed expres- 
sion or gesture was not emphasized, but other less important items were. 
Each type of subject, whether it might be a housewife, an apothecary, a 
clergyman or a sea captain, had its own stock symbols. A woman held a 
flower or paint box; an apothecary stood with a shelf of medicine bottles 
behind him; a clergyman had a half-opened Bible before him, and a sea 
captain always held a spyglass under his arm, and often stood with his 
ship in the background. Backgrounds for other portraits included pillars, 
draperies, landscapes and painted rugs (Figs. 1 and 3). Other details 
specialized in by portrait painters were lace and embroidery on ladies’ 
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dresses (Fig. 5), large and fancy bonnets, heirloom jewelry, buttons and 
chains (Fig. 4), and above all, physical blemishes such as moles, pimples, 
or ladies’ mustaches. 

Though these portraits had originality, many of the poses and acces 
sories were similar. The stiff-backed women with their hands demurely 





Figs. 7 and 8. UNKNOWN MINIATURES ON EITHER SIDE OF A LOCKET. 
Watercolor. Late 18th century. Cut-outs mounted on black silk. 


folded and the gentlemen with one of their hands partly hidden in their 
vests and the other holding a book, were often repeated. The artists also 
used a basic black dress with different trimming and a pin or necklace or 
a coat with similar buttons, in more than one portrait. 

Portrait painters were confronted with problems undoubtedly much like 
those of our modern photographers. An amusing, but trying situation 
was posing and painting children. The main difficulty was to keep them 
quiet. Different methods were used to overcome this. Some painters drew 
in the body before posing the child and then filled in the head from life, 
as quickly as possible. Others tried sketching the sitter, then blocking in 
the colors and details without the model until painting in the head. As a 
result, some of the portraits were grotesque, but others were imaginative 
and charming. None of the artists, however, could escape the inevitable — 
stiff, erect and out-of-proportion likenesses (Fig. 6). 

In some cases, artists were called upon to paint a portrait of a member 
of a family who had just died. He would base his picture on the counte- 
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Fig. 9. RIVER STEAMBOATS. ARTIST UNKNOWN. Pastel, circa 1850. 


Three different kinds of steamboats, probably on a 
mid-western river. 





Fig. 10. LANDSCAPE INCLUDING FAMILY GROUP. 


ARTIST UNKNOWN. Circa 1815. 


Note attempt at distance, also figures appear unrelated to the scene. 
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Fig. 11. New ENGLAND Farm. By J. C. CUMMINGs, 1870. 


Details of buildings and surroundings are photographic in effect. 





Fig. 12. PACKING FISH FOR THE BOSTON MARKET. SCENE AT 
NorTH BucKksPorT, MAINE. By WILLIAM P. StuBBs. Circa 1850. 
Typical genre scene, with houses drawn up on the shore 
after the winter's ice fishing. 
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nance of the departed. The finished product (depending on the desires of 
the family) might be a living likeness of the subject, or a portrait of the 
deceased betore burial. 

Some portraits were painted in miniature and worn in lockets (Figs. 7 
and 8). Others were framed and hung. Many were of oval shape, their 





Fig. 13. DARKYTOWN. ARTIST UNKNOWN. Circa 1840. 


Oil on glass. Shows separate memory images, connected by theme of Darkytown. 
I ) ) ) 


dimensions ranging from two to four inches. Although this kind of paint- 
ing was very exacting work in comparison to the large portraits, many 
painters were able to accomplish both. 

One such painter was Deborah Goldsmith (1808-1836) of North Brook- 
field, New York. She is unique because she is the only known female 
professional itinerant. Her portraits were more outstanding than her minia- 
tures. She travelled around the country from house to house, painting and 
peddling family portraits to support herself and aging parents. When she 
married George Throop, one of her sitters, in 1832, she gave up her pro- 
fessional career but painted for pleasure until her death in 1836. 

Two other types of primitive paintings are those which depict the 
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American scene. Landscape is the first of these, which illustrates friendly, 
simple countryside and village scenes, or sometimes a spot of historical 
significance. Carl Drepperd in American Pioneer Arts and Artists gives 
a clear picture of what one might expect to see in a primitive landscape. 
He says: “Steamboats (Fig. 9), canal boats and rafts: churches, firehouses, 








Fig. 14. MOURNING PicTURE. By EUNICE PINNEY, Windsor, Connecticut. Circa 18235. 


Illustrates balance and simplicity of design. 


bridges and mills; fishing holes and swimming holes: mines and diggings: 
lakes, rivers, ponds and brooks; mountains, hills, peaks and valleys 
whatsoever your heart and mind desires in the way of landscape can be 
found... The effect of these scenes in a landscape was not always as 
it was intended, because the primitive artist unschooled in art, could only 
portray scenery in a flat and unrealistic manner (Fig. 10). In fact, many 
artists painted landscape from their imagination without any intention what- 
soever of trying to imitate nature. 

The art of landscape painting began early in American history. Maps 
and charts were needed of our country’s expansion. Therefore, its growth 
was depicted in landscape paintings until charts and maps could be made. 


"Thid., 69. 
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Landscape as part of American primitive painting became popular when 
Americans were wealthy enough to own large farms and estates. They 
wished to have pictures of their land to confirm their personal achievement 
(Fig. 11). If they were not able to hire an artist to paint a picture for 
them, they unhesitatingly painted it themselves. 
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Fig. 15. VASE OF FLOWERS (theorem). ARTIST UNKNOWN 
Circa 1830. 


Painted on linen by means of stencils. 


The second type of primitive paintings which illustrate the American 
scene, is genre. This type depicts a different kind of scene trom that of 
landscape. Genre paintings are reflections of the everyday happenings in 
the lives of the American people (Fig. 12). They show group gatherings 
such as flax scutchings or quilting bees, farm scenes, family groups at home, 
children playing, or a craftsman at his work. All of these everyday situa- 
tions were very familiar to the artist. Consequently, he painted them from 
memory. This often produced a trait seen only in genre paintings, which 
was the distinct individuality of each object in a picture, whether it was 
a tree, an animal, or a person. This distinction was due to the separate 
image of each object the artist had in his memory. A group of these images 
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in a picture might give a unity and composition which was very pleasing 


or a disturbing sense of incongruity (Fig. 13). 
A common characteristic that painters of landscape and genre shared 
was indifference to the visual appearance of the scene they were painting. 
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Fig. 16. VASE OF FLOWERS (free-hand). 
ARTIST UNKNOWN. Circa 1835. 


Pleasing, but too symmetrical to be artistic 


Although the pictures of the landscape painters were based on what they 
had seen, they often took advantage of their imagination. Genre painters 
painted solely from memory and not for a realistic effect. However, both 
landscape and genre painters did organize their paintings from the stand- 
point of design, which gives them a very pleasing clarity. 

Sometimes the painter cluttered his work by too many details which 
were unrelated to each other, or sometimes he made them austere by putting 
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too few. Details like hats, iron work or handles on a door, or figures of 
animals, were so carefully and perfectly done (compared to the crudity 
of the whole) that it is obvious they were copied from advertisements or 
prints as a substitute for spending time and effort on trying to paint them 





Fig. 17. Ruins OF AN OLD MILL, NoRWICH, CONNECTICUT. 


/ 
By SARAH A. BURROUGHS. Circa 1830. 


Inscribed: “To Jane H. Flagg, from her schoolmate 


Sarah A. Burroughs.” 


from the thing itself. Most genre painters did succeed in giving an agree- 
able impression of a composite scene in their pictures, despite their atten- 
tion to nonessential details and separate memory images. 

The third and most unusual type of all primitive paintings is that which 
is called ““Ladies’ Work,” because it was done exclusively by ladies or girls 
in seminaries. It consisted principally of religious subjects and still-life, 
though sometimes landscape. The religious subjects included family birth 
and death records (Fig. 19), scenes from the Bible, and mourning pictures. 
These memorial pieces had characteristic and conventional traits in each; 
a large tombstone with the name of the deceased and date of death written 
on it, a drooping willow growing beside it, and any number of mourners 
standing dolefully around the tombstone, with either expressions of great 
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Fig. 18. MEMBER OF THE COMSTOCK FAMILY, CHELSEA, WERMONT. 
Artist UNKNOWN. Circa 1810. 


Painted on a curved coach panel. 
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grief on their faces, or handkerchiefs covering them (a clever device to 
avoid painting faces) (Fig. 14). If no close relation had died at the time 
the memorial was being painted, the school girl artist kept it carefully 
until one did, and then filled in the name and date! 
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Fig. 19. RECORD OF THE BUTLER PINNEY FAMILY, 
WINbDsoR, CONNECTICUT. By EUNICE PINNEY. Circa 1820. 


A typical family register. 


The still-lifes were certainly the most original and most difficult of all 
the painting done in the seminaries, because they were done by the theorem 
method. This method was the foundation of our modern stencilling. It 
was used primarily in flower and fruit still-lifes. Heavy “horn” paper was 
coated on both sides with linseed oil. After it had dried, the fruit or flower 
pattern to be used was traced onto the “horn” paper with a soft pencil. 
Then it was cut out with a sharp blade or knife. The result was a theorem 
(or stencil) which, when placed and tacked on paper or material and 
painted, produced the design of the desired pattern. Other small stencils 
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of different leaves, flowers, or fruits could be added to the large stencil. 
These smaller patterns were used again, if still in good condition after one 
picture. As might be expected, the stilllifes done by this method are 
purely for the sake of design and color and give no indication whatsoever 
that they were intended to look real (Fig. 15). Some free-hand pictures, 
however, of flowers, fruit, birds, and foliage were done for that purpose, 
and are quite convincing (Fig. 16). 

Young ladies also tried painting landscape either by composing made-up 
“fairy-tale” scenes or by copying from instruction books. They very rarely 
painted them from nature, and it should be added that the pictures show 
it (Fig. 17)! 

School girl landscapes were almost always done in water color on paper. 
The theorem paintings and mourning pictures, though done with water- 
color, were often painted on silk, velvet, and other material. The media 
for the other types of primitive paintings varied. Portraits were painted on 
such surfaces as homespun linen or bed ticking, cardboard, glass, paper, 
wood, canvas, and (though seldom found) sometimes on curved wooden 
panels prepared for use in coaches (Fig. 18). Genre and landscape paint- 
ings are generally found on paper, canvas, wood, and tin. All primitive 
paintings were painted with oils, watercolors, or pastels, and at times with 
house paint or crayons. 

From about 1800-1875 our ancestors, whether they were simple country 
folk or townspeople, turned to painting as one of their main interests. 
Some painted to earn their living, others to amuse themselves. Because 
the interests and surroundings of each artist varied, there were different 
kinds of primitive paintings: portraiture, landscape, genre, and ladies’ work. 
An artist painted with what he had at hand, whether it was oils, pastels, 
or house paint. If he could not obtain good paper or canvas, he painted 
on cardboard, bed ticking, or wood. The vigor of these paintings makes 
them interesting to us today. The stiffness, lack of proportion and perspec- 
tive, and the indifference to visual appearance in the pictures, result because 
the untrained primitive painter did not conform to known art methods and 
principles. The paintings, therefore, are not recognized as one of the fine 
arts, and are not accepted as exhibits in many museums. They are, however, 
a vital part of our American heritage and are now being recognized as such. 
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Edward Hicks By ARTHUR Epwin Bye 


Holicong, Pennsylvania 


HERE is something about the curious personality of Edward Hicks 

that reminds one of the mist tree. It is an old-fashioned tree that 

stands in front of many an old Bucks County Quaker homestead. 
It is doubtful whether many people are familiar with its strange form, its 
twisted trunk, sometimes bent at right angles, like an old man, sometimes 
writhing in queer shapes. It lives to a great age: although never very tall, 
it seldom reaches as high as the roof of the house. So it is, like Edward 
Hicks the Quaker, a humble tree, except in the spring and early summer, 
when it is covered with a fluffy mass of light, feathery, duil-red blossoms 
which seem to wrap the foliage like a cloud — hence its name, the mist, 
or smoke tree. It is, then, fantastic like the art of Edward Hicks. 

Fantastic? Yes, when one contemplates it. What has this strange exotic 
tree to do with a Quaker household? It is not native, and never grew with 
our pines or oaks and maples. In some old English churchyard we may 
find it, and no doubt our forefathers, treasuring old memories, brought it 
here. 

The nineteenth century Quaker was not so simple as the world generally 
thinks. Edward Hicks, the Quaker painter, was like the mist tree, alien 
to his environment, giving blossom to the most fantastic art that America, 
up to our own day, has produced. He might have been our Pieter Bruegel, 
if he had not also been a Quaker preacher. 

If anyone desires to spend an evening of amusing yet edifying reading, 
let him get Edward Hicks’ Memoirs, published in Philadelphia, 1851. 
There one will find, scattered among his accounts of religious meetings 
which he scrupulously attended, a fund of stories about his friends, written 
with his own subtle humor, which reveal his sweet lovable nature. As a 
sort of appendix to the memoirs he adds a homily which he calls “A Little 
Present to Friendly People by a Poor Illiterate Mechanic.” Thus desig- 
nating himself (we can see him smile as he wrote these words) he gives us 
the clue to his character, a truly humble man who believed that in the 
work of one’s hands was the fulfillment of happiness. He refers to this 
again and again, going out of his way to condemn the pursuit of luxury, 
in order to emphasize the peace and contentment that come from useful 
work well done. 

When he writes of his employer, William Tomlinson, “My father did 
the best thing for me, binding me out as apprentice to an industrious 
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mechanic; for here the propensity to idleness for which I had a natural 
turn was necessarily counteracted. What a pity other parents do not 
follow his example. We should have more humble industry and less pride, 
idleness and covetousness, three of the great enemies of our Republic — 
My master was an example of humble industry worthy to be imitated.” 

One has to read through his journal to appreciate its geniality. Quota- 
tions won't do, but here are a few of the anecdotes. 

In 1827 Edward Hicks received an anonymous letter from a religious 
antagonist, in which the writer accused Hicks of being (here Hicks quotes 
from the letter) “so great a liar that it was proverbial to the neighborhood 
if anyone told a great lie, to say it was as great a one as Edward Hicks could 
tell,” and that his reputation was so bad that he lost all his business. Hicks 
went to the postmaster, found out by subtle deduction who wrote it, and 
delivered a reply, to the effect that anyone could find out for himself about 
his reputation “I am now employing four hands,” he wrote, “besides myself, 
in coach, sign and ornamental painting, and still more in repairing and 
finishing carriages, and I think I should find no trouble in doubling my 
business.” 

While it was some exaggeration to call Hicks the foremost of liars, 
he admits elsewhere in his journal that he liked to tell tall stories. “I will 
now try to state some facts,” he writes near the beginning, “about my 
northern journey” (this was a preaching trip to New York State in 1820 
when he visited Niagara Falls). ““Though I have told some of the anecdotes 
so often that perhaps, being a painter, I may have added to them a little 
fresh color at times.” 

One day on this journey, he with his two companions, Matthias Hutch: 
inson and Isaac Parry, went to a strange town. Here he put up at a tavern 
and arranged for a religious meeting the next day. Now it must be remem- 
bered that going to church and listening to a sermon was one of the chiet 
forms of entertainment in those days. So everybody, including the inn- 
keeper, turned out to hear Edward preach. “I thought,” he wrote, “my 
preaching was pretty dull, but the congregation thought otherwise, and 
one of them was quite astonished that I should have prepared a sermon so 
suitable for the place and people, which of course I had not done. (Quaker 
preachers are supposed to speak extemporaneously, guided by the Voice 
within) — But the greatest difficulty was with the landlord who refused 
to receive any pay for his hospitality — finally he reluctantly accepted pay 
for my two companions and horses, but not a thing for entertaining the 


preacher.” 
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At another time, he records, “Had to part with B.P. (his apprentice 
whom he really esteemed very highly) because he was too much like my- 
self; he would speak what he thought and was not sufficiently guarded in 
his thoughts.” 

Edward Hicks was seriously sick one time and in a delirium talked 
about a certain bank which was going to fail to the ruin of many depositors. 
When he recovered he had forgotten about his prophecy but was greatly 
alarmed for fear he had been swearing. After being reassured on this point, 
he was asked how he knew about the bank. At first he was unable to 
recall, but, unlike many another religious leader who might have pretended 
the gift of prophecy (for indeed the bank did fail shortly after), he 
admitted that one of the clerks had made him a dying confession, which 
he had completely forgotten, that there was falsification of the bank’s 
accounts. 

How much beloved Edward Hicks was by all who knew him is sug’ 
gested by his story about Dr. Parrish and Bonaparte. Dr. Joseph Parrish, 
an eminent physician of Philadelphia, was sent for by Joseph Bonaparte, 
ex-King of Spain, then living in Bordentown. The doctor replied that the 
Great King could come to him if he needed his help: but when Dr. Parrish 
learned that Edward Hicks’ family was seriously ill, he went thirty miles 
to Newtown and refused to take a cent. 

Edward Hicks says that as a boy he was like most others, except in being 
frail, that he liked having a good time, to make what we now call whoopee 
with the rest when a carriage was finished, and got along tamously with 
his companions on account of his love of fun. He admits in his memoirs 
he liked all kinds of nonsense, and we cannot suppose that, by becoming a 
Quaker preacher, he ever gave it up entirely. No doubt his fund of non- 
sense seeped out in his sermons and daily life in Newtown. During his 
apprenticeship with Tomlinson the establishment burnt down, and Edward 
lived for a while in a tavern, actually serving as a bartender. All these 
experiences helped to make the well rounded man that he was. 

His personality in the prime of life is described as magnetic. He had 
a clear strong voice which could readily be heard by an assembly of thou 
sands; there was a charm about it that seemed to electrify an audience 
the moment it was heard. But while he apparently had the gift of oratory, 
it was not merely his public discourse which won him popularity. Con- 
trary to general opinion about Quaker preachers, he was genial, sympathe- 
tic, tender, lovable. On Sunday afternoons it was his custom to visit school- 
houses all over the country, which were arranged for in advance, and 
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always crowded when it was known he would appear. The mere announce- 
ment that Edward Hicks would be at any meeting in city or country would 
insure a crowded house. 

The portrait painted by his young cousin Thomas Hicks (afterwards 
to become more famous than Edward) in 1838 shows us surprisingly well, 
for Thomas was then only fifteen years of age, the character of the Quaker 
painter. He is shown sitting simply in a high-backed Windsor chair, hold- 
ing his palette and brushes in his hands, leaning intently forward, with his 
spectacles pushed up on his forehead, as if he had merely glanced up from 
his work, a “Peaceable Kingdom” on the easel. It reminds one of the 
portrait of Chardin, who painted himself at his work, seated at his easel, 
with his spectacles and eyeshade on his forehead. While we cannot rely 
too much on the work of a child, yet there is genial humor in his eyes, and 
smile, despite a determination in the set of his jaw. But what a pitiful 
frailty there exists beneath his crumpled clothing! He was indeed, at that 
time, what he describes himself to be so often, a poor, weak, old man. 
Here he is like the mist tree in its great age, bent and twisted. 

If one were to discuss the influence of heredity versus environment on 
the development of Edward Hicks, it would be difficult to decide which 
was the greater. Certainly his ancestry had much to do with his character. 
He was a Hicks on both sides, his father being Isaac, the son of Gilbert 
Hicks, a chief justice of the Court of Common Pleas, and his mother, Cathe- 
rine, the daughter of Colonel Edward Hicks, a cousin of Gilbert. Both 
these grandparents, unfortunately for young Edward, were Royalists; and 
so, when the Revolutionary War was over, Isaac and Catherine Hicks, 
reared in luxury, found themselves comparatively destitute. 


This circumstance had a profound effect upon Edward, not merely 
upon his fortune in life, but upon his character. He records in his memoirs 
the following words of his grandfather Gilbert when he was a refugee with 
the British Army in New York, spoken to his son Isaac, who visited him 
there for the last time. “You are a young man, and as you may be exposed 
to many temptations, my last and most serious advice to you is, never act 
contrary to your conscientious feelings, never disobey the voice of eternal 
truth in your own soul, sacrifice property, personal liberty, and even life 
itself, rather than be disobedient to the heavenly voice within. I disobeyed 
this inward monitor and am now suffering the due reward for my deeds.” 
These words, repeated by Isaac to his son, remained in Edward’s memory 


through his life. 
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Not long after her father’s exile in October 1781, Catherine Hicks died, 
leaving Edward, a frail infant of eighteen months, in the care of their Negro 
mammy, Jane. This Jane worked about among the farmers in the neigh 
borhood of Attleborough, where Isaac lived, and of Newtown, taking little 





Epwarp Hicks: PEACEABLE KINGDOM. 
Museum of Modern Art, New York 


Edward with her. At Newtown she met Elizabeth, wife of David Twining, 
who noticed this sickly-looking white child under the care of a colored 
woman, and, being told he was the son of her dear, deceased friend, Kitty 
Hicks, her sympathy for the child and love for the mother led her to take 
the boy and bring him up as her own. Isaac Hicks paid for his board, but 
no amount of money could have paid for the home life which Edward 
enjoyed at the Twinings’. In his memoirs he speaks of Elizabeth Twining 
as his adopted mother, and describes her as inspired by the poetry of the 
last chapter of Proverbs — that she was an example of humble industry for 
so wealthy a woman. She read the scriptures to him with a sweetness and 
solemnity he never heard equalled; he often stood or sat by her, before he 
could read, and heard her read, particularly the twenty-sixth Chapter of 
Matthew, which made the deepest impression on his mind. 
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He remained in this Quaker household until 1793, when he was thirteen, 
then was apprenticed to the Tomlinsons for the regular term of seven 
years. When this was over, in the fall of 1800, he went to work for a 
Dr. Fenton, in Northampton, at painting his house, and it was here that 
one of the amusing episodes of his early life occurred. Edward tells this 


story in his memoirs. The doctor and his wife were Presbyterians, so he 
went to their meetings and sang with them. One day the doctor proposed 
to him that he should join their church, and as an inducement, observed 
that he would use his influence in forming an advantageous marriage with 
a wealthy elder’s daughter. Edward backed out of that like a balky horse, 
replying that if he ever joined any religious society it would be the Society 
of Friends. 

Often he spent his Sundays in rambling about by himself in solitary 
places. In one of these excursions he found himself within reach of the 
Friends’ Meeting at Middletown (Langhorne) and went to it. While he 
had been there sometimes as a boy, this was the first time since he had 
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become a man. He says it was “precious,” and he continued to walk five 
miles to meeting every Sunday, as long as he lived at the Fentons. In 1801 
he went to Milford (now Hulmeville) to live, to assist Joshua Candy in 
coach making, requiring it a condition that he could have every Thursday 
afternoon off so he could go to mid-week meeting, which was two-and-a- 
half miles off. He writes he has no recollection of missing a mid-week meet- 
ing for forty years when he was well enough to go. 

In November 1803 he married Sarah Worstall, whom he had known in 
boyhood at Newtown, and the following year built a house in Hulmeville, 
where he lived until 1811, when he moved to Newtown where the Wor- 
stalls lived. For a while during this period he gave up painting for farm- 
ing, and for a reason which is quite characteristic of his Quaker attitude 
— he considered farming more consistent with religion than painting, be- 
cause it was more fundamental to the life of man. Of course he failed, 
as he admits. “I had no qualifications for it whatever,” he said. 


This brings us to that very strange contradiction in Edward Hicks’ lite. 
He wrote in one place of his memoirs, “If the Christian world was in the 
real spirit of Christ, I do not believe there would be such a thing as a fine 
painter in Christendom. It appears clearly to me to be one of those trifling, 
insignificant arts which has never been of any substantial advantage to 
mankind. But as the inseparable companion of voluptuousness and pride, 
it has presaged the downfall of empires and kingdoms, and, in my view, 
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stands enrolled among the premonitory symptoms of the rapid decline of 
the American Republic.” 

It is difficult for us to understand how he wrote that and allowed it to 
remain uncensored in his memoirs. For, other utterances of his belie it. 

For example, one Sunday in meeting he ventured to speak of the value 
of art in life. He evidently feit the rancor of long criticism of his painting 
of imaginative scenes, and pleaded the cause of art with the same vehemence 
he used so successfully in his sermons. This so surprised the meeting that 
many members were upset. A committee was appointed to visit him, and 
to condemn him for his testimony. 

Needless to say Edward defended himself satisfactorily to all concerned. 
He was proud to write that a fellow minister of the Society had said to 
him, “Edward, thee have now a source of independence within thyself. Keep 
to thy painting — within the bounds of innocence — and thee can always 
be comfortable.” 

And so Edward Hicks, the mist tree, flowered. It was as if the humble 
trunk and branches communed with its inward life and spoke, “I am destined 
to be what I am, and I will blossom, quietly, and my flowers will bz like 
a veil.” 

Hicks’ apparent inconsistency in condemning painting as a profession 
must be explained by the terminology he uses. He says a “fine” painter 
would not exist in a truly Christian world. He uses the word “fine” in 
the same sense as it is used in Fine Arts as opposed to craft art. He is 
undoubtedly prejudiced against the former, as it was something he knew 
nothing about. He had never been to an art schoo!, seen a museum, nor 
become acquainted with the great masterpieces of painting except through 
engravings. In his ignorance of art history, the Renaissance and all sub- 
sequent developments simply did not exist for him. But, without being 
conscious of it, he was actually in full harmony with the Middle Ages, 
that epoch in which the artist was practically anonymous, the humble 
mechanic so beloved of Hicks, the craftsman, or artisan devoted to beau- 
tifying what was useful. Carriage and sign painting was Hicks’ craft, of 
which he was proud, and from which he made his livelihood. He was a 
little bit worried about his interest in imaginative painting; his conscience 
was somewhat ill at ease — so he humored it, and settled his doubts by 
introducing homily in his “Peaceable Kingdoms,” and by pretending his few 
portraits and landscapes were innocent indulgences in nonsense, that non- 
sense which certainly made him, as a Quaker, a genial condoner of human 


frailty. 
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It is just because Edward Hicks had a primitive point of view, and was 
unhampered by academic styles, that he is admired today. It was indeed 
very childlike of him to think of Penn’s Experiment in Pennsylvania as the 
fulfillment of Isaiah’s prophesy as expressed in the Eleventh Chapter, 


Verses 68: 


“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid, and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together: and 
a little child shall lead them. And the cow and the bear shall feed: their 
young ones shall lie down together: and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 
And the suckling child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned 
child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’s den.” 

This quotation Hicks put into verse, as follows: 


One of Hicks’ pet hates was quackery in medicine. He devotes consider- 
able space in his memoirs to fulminating against those practitioners who 
think they can learn enough in a few weeks to practice the art of healing. 
What would he say about the art quackery that is going on today, when 
anyone thinks he can paint a picture without craftsmanship? Hicks always 
insisted upon art being the product of humble industry. 

Very little has been written about Hicks as a Quaker minister, because 
his chief interest to us today is in his painting. But Edward Hicks was a 


PEACEABLE KINGDOM 


The wolf shall with the lambkin dwell in peace, 
His grim, carnivorous thirst for blood shall cease. 
The beauteous leopard with his restless eye 

Shall by the kid in perfect stillness lie: 

The calf, the fatling and the young lion wild, 
Shall all be led by one sweet little child. 

The cow and bear shall quietly partake 

Of the rich food the ear and cornstalk make: 
While each their peaceful young with joy survey, 
As side by side on the green grass they lay: 
While the old lion, thwarting Nature's law, 
Shall eat beside the ox the barley straw. 

The suckling child shall innocently play 

On the dark hole where poisonous reptiles lay 
The crested worm with all its venom then 

The weaned child shall fasten in his den. 

The illustrious Penn this heavenly kingdom felt. 
Then with Columbia’s native sons he dealt: 
Without an oath a lasting treaty made, 

In Christian faith beneath the elm tree's shade. 
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religious leader, not only in his narrow community, but in the wider field 
of the Society of Friends. He was acknowledged as such in his day, and 
he himself believed it, as his memoirs reveal. One has to realize the impor- 
tance of religion a hundred years or more ago. Going to church, or meet- 





Epwarp Hicks: CORNELL FARM. 
Mr.and Mrs. J. Stanley Lee, Stenton, Pa. 


ing, was not merely an edifying experience, but a popular pastime. It is 
still so today insofar as it is a social affair of Sundays; in those days to dis- 
cuss religion was a part of everyday conversation. To be a Methodist, or a 
Presbyterian, an Episcopalian, or anything else, meant having an ideology 
worth suffering for. Anyone outside of one’s own religious fold was sus 
pected of being dangerous; he was as bad as a communist is thought to be 
today. Quakers built a spiritual wall around themselves and called all out- 
siders “The World’s People,” and “The World” was Babylon. 

In 1827, when Edward was about 47, and an approved minister, the 
Society of Friends split into two bodies. The separation was due to differ- 
ences in the interpretation of the scriptures; the one branch calling them- 
selves Orthodox, sticking to a rigid and rather dogmatic interpretation: 
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the other calling themselves Liberal, following Elias Hicks (Edward's 
cousin) and believing in a more personal interpretation with one’s con- 
science as a guide. Both sides adhered to the fundamental tenet of Quaker- 
ism, in the guidance of the Inner Light, the Conscience, in all matters of 
Faith and Conduct, but this was lost sight of in the bitterness of the con- 
troversy. In the cities the wealthy and conservative Quakers stuck to 
Orthodoxy and expelled the Hicksites from their meetings. In the country 
the Liberals won out and compelled the dissenters to build new meeting 
houses for themselves. 

They vilified each other. For years an Orthodox Friend would hardly 
speak to a Hicksite. They ostracized each other, and as Edward Hicks 
said, if one party had been given the legal power to do so, would have 
driven their opponents out of the country, or burnt them at the stake and 
in general acted like the Spanish Inquisition. 

Edward Hicks himself did not entirely free himself from the contro- 
versy. He so often laments in his memoirs that he let his language get the 
better of him, and he was conscience-stricken when he did so. On the 
whole he seems to have been far more tolerant than most, for his preach- 
ing was welcome in all sorts of congregations — Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and other denominations. He went to their weddings, ministered to them 
in their distress and was particularly sought after at funerals. 

It must be understood by those who are not familiar with Quaker ways, 
that a minister among them is not ordained. They do not believe in a 
priest, nor any sort of professional paid priesthood, in fact no mediator 
between the individual and God. It is and always was their fundamental 
tenet that the individual is his own priest, and, with the assistance of the 
scriptures, his own interpreter of God’s message. Certain rules of conduct, 
contained in a Book of Discipline, devised for the government of their 
organization and of their personal lives, are held essential, but being man- 
made, are not divine commands. They believe that all differences between 
individuals as well as nations should be settled by peaceful means. Edward 
Hicks went so far as to oppose the employment of lawyers, or instituting 
court suits, as the religious body had adequate machinery for settling dis- 
putes among its members. They believed in simplicity in dress, in speech, 
in architecture, domestic as well as ecclesiastical, in tolerance, in universal 
education, in equality of race, and in establishing the Kingdom of Heaven 
on Earth. Perhaps that which strikes the outsider most forcibly is their 
unique manner of worship, which is in silence, without any set form of 
ceremony. In reading Edward Hicks’ memoirs, one is continually met with 
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the reference to the precious silent meeting. There is no speaking except 
(in theory) from the compelling command of God, when anyone, man or 
woman, whether a recorded minister on the high seats, or the “illiterate 
mechanic” on the back row, can rise and give his or her message. To the 
Quaker, God is not to be found on the altar, or in the pulpit (for there 
is none in a Quaker meeting), but in the symbolic burning bush, which was 
not consumed, his own heart afire. 

This listening for the voice of God in the silence, hearing His command 
in the individual heart, and acting upon it, is mysticism. Edward Hicks 
devoted his life to giving this message to his fellow men, and was thus in 
the truest sense a mystic. 

It is a most extraordinary phenomenon that while Edward Hicks enjoyed 
a considerable reputation in his day as a minister, his painting, which he 
humbly considered as of negligible importance, but to which he gave his 
heart and soul, should now be the means of spreading his message through 
the land. 

At his funeral, the following words were quoted: 

“Know ye not that there is a Prince, and a Great Man tallen this day 
in our land.” 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


The writer is making a long range study of the life and work of the late Marsden 
Hartley and will be grateful for new information and material in addition to that 
already supplied by his friends and acquaintances to Hudson Walker and the Ameri- 
can Art Research Council. In particular, paintings and letters which have come to 
light in the past five’ years will be useful. Assistance will be acknowledged in what- 
ever publication may come from this study. 

Answers may be addressed to the writer at 50 Commerce Street, New York 14, 
N. Y. 

ELIZABETH McCAuSsLAND 
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Dunlap N otes By AnNa WELLS RUTLEDGE 
Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven 


Notes made by Thomas Sully in his copy of William Dunlap’s The 
History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United 
States; this copy is inscribed “Jno H. Wheeler/a present from/Thomas 
Sully Esqr” and contains additional notes of Wheeler’s — here marked 
{w}. It is now in the collection of Ruel P. Tolman. 


VoL. I 
Page 
12 “Allston thinks that Reynolds has more philosophy than Fuseli” 


2 “Caroline Theus now Mrs. Thompson of the same family I knew when a boy 
at Charleston. TS.” 
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33 Charles Fraser “my first teacher” 

39 story of the young West and the boy who was to become a tailor “West told 
me this anecdote himself T Sully.” 
house in which West was born “in a valley near a Mill” 

44 Trial of Susannah by West after a print on the subject “It was as careful a 
copy of the print as the ability of a beginner could make TS.” 

33 Angelica and Medora painted by West in Rome “the last mentioned I have 


seen at West’s painting room London & found it hard & dark” 

34 portrait of Governor Hamilton, now in Philadelphia, by West “an excellent 

picture, particularly the hand.” 

copy by Sully of West’s picture from the story of Pylades and Orestes “Balti- 

more Museum 1837 

6g how George III received the news of the declaration of American independence 

“This fact West related to me. T Sully” 

78 West's last interview with the king in 1801 “This cannot be quite true! in 
1809 Mr. West invited me to go with him to Windsor where he had private 
business to transact with the King. TS” 


85 West's Christ Healing the Sick — “on my arrival in London in 1809 this picture 
was much advanced” 

86 picture of Dr. Franklin alluding to experiment with lightning “a small picture 
of this subject I saw in his room. TS.” 

87 West was about five feet eight inches in height “not so tall” 

106 Charles the First in the House of Commons, by Copley “His best work in 


colour” (?) 

118 Copley painted his Elliot at Gibraltar and Trumbull followed with a picture on 
a similar subject — “and far the best” 

124 Copley’s last work The Resurrection “a complete failure” 

127 Copley’s picture of the destruction of the floating batteries off Gibraltar by Gen- 
eral Elliott. The figures instead of looking like men diminished by distance, look 
less than life. With the exception of this defect the picture is a fine one. — “true” 
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Henry Bembridge’s works excited Sully to attempt oil painting “Not exactly 
I was previously determined by a picture of Angelica Kaughman which I now 


possess. TS” 


Stuart took his seat at a small organ in the room “an organized Piano, he 
lived then on Fort-hills Boston.” 
Stuart's self-portrait painted for Waterhouse at the age of 24 “IT saw the pic 


ture at Dr. Waterhouse & thought it excellent it was painted with a hat™ 

Mr. Wharton, then a governor of the Pennsylvania hospital “a manager 
Gilbert Stuart’s parents never had a single line from him, and I doubt if there 
be in existence a single letter in his remaining family, or any where else, except 
four of his letters in my possession “T have a note of his writing in pencil” 
Anecdote about time when Gilbert Stuart as a student said that rather than fol 
low in the steps of a master he would only study nature “Stuart told me this 
anecdote, but Wilson was named who quoted for him the adage “he who follows 
must be behind.” ~ 

On the subject of demanding half-price at the first sittings “It was the general 
custom in England” 

He painted it (Stuart's Athenaeum portrait of Washington) on a three-quarter 
canvas, but finished only the head “Half length canvas” 

It (Athenaeum portrait) now, together with its companion the portrait of Mrs 
Washington, adorns one of the rooms of that institution *1500$ was paid for 
the two.” 

Speaking of a copy of Stuart’s portrait of Washington being substituted for th 
original ordered for the White House and of a copy of Stuart’s portrait of Dr 
Johnson, President of Columbia College, being substituted for the original “4 
have seen in 1835 at the (?) President’s Washington City a full (?) length that 
(?) I take to be by Stuart TS” 

Beautifully painted head of Mrs. Bingham, on a kit cat lead coloured canvass 


with nothing but the head finished, by Stuart “Now in the possession of Geo 
Harrisson (?) Phil?” 
Both of Stuart’s sons died early “one yet lives but is helpless. 18367 


s aman he had known as 


Stuart, upon secing a portrait, recognized the subject 
a boy in Dublin “Matthew Carey of Phil#.” 

Allston said that Rembrandt, Rubens, Wandyke or Titian “all combined could 
not have equalled” Stuart’s portrait of Gibbs — a line drawn through “equalled” 
and “surpassed TS” added. 

“There,” said Stuart to a friend, pointing to a portrait he had painted, “is what 
I have all my painting life been endeavouring to avoid, vanity and bad taste.” 

“Stuart told this to A (?) Allen in my presence. TS” 
Mr. Fulton returned home in 1806, and renewed his efforts to prove that he 


could destroy vessels by invisible means, and the next year he made an experiment 
upon a hulk, anchored in New-York harbour for the purpose “T saw the 
experiment.” 

Gravesend — “& the last (?) European ground I have touched” 

About February 1828 Dunlap painted and gave to James Hackett a full length, 
about 17 inches by 12, of himself as Jonathan “An excellent picture.” 
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318 “Prospero and Miranda,” by Robert Edge Pine — “Bad enough” 
329 John Dixey was elected vice-president of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts in 1810 or 12 “Society of Artists” 


341 Trumbull graduated from Harvard in 1793 “17732” (the second 7 is written 
over an 8) 
“In 1809 when in London Mr. & Mrs. Trumbull were not on visiting terms 
at Wests. TS” 
435 Jennings of Philadelphia “T met with him at Mrs. Earle’s widow of Earle 
the artist who died in Charleston, this was in London 1809-10. TS” 
318 Samuel F. B. Morse 
I knew Collard well TS 


t52 


322 Augustus Earle 1818 
The father of Augustus (i. e. Ralph Earl) 
324 He painted in Philadelphia a short time in water colours portraits 


375 John Neagle 
married “1826" a daughter of “Lawrence’™ Sully 
391 Robert W. Weir 
(ve Bozzioli as a colourist) 
“tis true I think” 
393 (re Etty’s remarks) 
“So said Sir Joshua 
450 John Cranch 
“John Cranch was my classmate & we graduated at the same time. Our thesis 
were of a similar character His on painting mine on the causes of the 
Superiority of the Grecians in Sculpture” [w} 
459 The Gilmor Collection 
“Maxey. now our chargé at Brussels 
(James) “Jeremiah Hoffman” 
460 “Mr Gilmors the best of Lawrences work I have seen” (portrait of Robert Gilmor) 
(lady & gentleman ex-coll Hill van Dyck) “poor things” 
(Judith & Holofernes-Teniers) “excellent” 
461 (GW) ~The worst of Stuart I know of” 
(Beatties Minstrel Allston) “a sweet little picture once belonged to Mr. 


Amory” 


APPENDIX 


Page 

471 (Street of Philadelphia) “not dead yet 1836” 

128 Dr Andrews Provost that had been of Phila University” 
133 “paints a full length portrait of Genl Wash for the state of NC which was 
preserved from the late fire 

This now is in Raleigh” [w} 


135 “Visits Tho Jefferson 18217 
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Thomas — the youngest child of a son Alfred, now a cadet at the U. S. Military 
Academy 1840. [w} 

John Eckstein (Philadelphia 1800) “1808” 

Washington Allston 

“The 1st original design I can remember to have made, was from Count Roderic’s 
Castle TS” 

“Battle pieces were my early delight TS” 

note on last paragraph (“It is probable”) “It was” 

(re which work indefinite) 

“This is one of his best works in my estimation TS.” 


(ve Belshazzar) 


“1826 It was in August still packed up but I put confidence in its being 
finished Mr. Allston is dissatished with one particular head in the piece © 
will not call it finished until he has satisfied himself His friend Mr Mason 1s 


also of my opinion in these facts TS 

Alexander Wilson 

“Can a man of uncontrolable passion be a true Republican” 

Chester Harding 

“Self taught!! Part of one year at Philadelphia part of another at Wash 
“T have a portrait of Harding now in the mint at Charlotte 


The rst Mrs. W. when a girl” [w} 


I] 


John Wesley Jarvis 
“This anecdote is invented Jarvis said in a sorrowful tone “I am interested in 
the life of Moreland because I am afraid I am too much like him’ fh. 
John Wesley Jarvis 
“T have a portrait of my mother painted in 1807 by Jarvis” [w} 
Thomas Sully 
“Thomas Sully born June 1783 in England His father came to America Thomas 
g years old” 
1. Lawrence, miniature painter, Richmond, died- 
2. Matthew, comedian 
3. Chester, cabinet maker 
4. Thomas, artist” 
“M Belzon Brother in Law, Sully’s first teacher” 
. a fight with his teacher & brother in law M. Belzons” 
“offered the interest of the Navy agent for a mid shipmans berth 
Leaves Charleston arrives at Norfolk” 
“Learns miniature painting from his brother Lawrence” 
(Ormsted) “Armstead” 
“Sully removes to Richmond” 
“to Petersburg” 
“marries Sarah widow of his brother Jan 1805” 
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tr1 “This picture was bequeathed by Mr. S. to Ellen and by her given to my son & 
he now owns it Nov 1872” [w] 


118 “Visits England 1809” 


125 “Leaves England 1810” 


Notes by John Neagle, portrait painter, in his copy of Dunlap’s History 
of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United States and 
several by Thomas Sully. (Copied by Earle W. Huckel, 502 W. Chelten 
Ave., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania and lent me by Ruel P. 


Tolman. ) 


VoL. I 
Page 
i43 Line 18 “It is an error to say that Mr. Sully received his first lessons in oil 


from (Henry) Bembridge. The first lessons of Philadelphia’s great artist were 
received from a coach painter in Norfolk. T F Aug 19, 67” 


156 Smithers 1773. “I saw a son of J Smithers yesterday at the age of 88 yrs, J N 


May 8/52.” 
Line 11 “T have a copy of the Jesuits Perspective tormerly owned by this artist, 
& in which he has written James Smithers 1768.” 

181 Line 26 Gainsborough. “or Wilson I now forget which” J. N. 

199g Line 36 Spectator. “a mistake: it was not the Spectator but the Tatler Th 


paper is number 1o1 vol 2nd.” 

211 Line 6 — A citizen of Philadelphia. “Mathew Carey.” 
Line 10 “Neagle wrote & presented them to the artists. They were afterwards 
published in the papers of its day.” 


VoL. II 
Page 
36 Line 2 Marius. “I have seen it. I thought then it was a good picture.” 
Line 25 Ariadne. “I remember this picture and I greatly admire it.” 
37 Line 1 “His portraits are in a dry hard french style. I did not admire them.” 
42 “I knew Vanderlyn His opinion of my Blacksmith was flattering to me.” 


47 B. Tanner. “Tanner engraved some good things was not merely a Map engraver 
W. Groomrich. “I have seen some of Groomrich’s landscapes, but could never 
admire them — His trees are as flat as a pasteboard and his coloring monotonous.” 

49 “I knew (Gideon) Fairman his manners courteous and displaying, but I never 
look upon him as a model of sincerity or of depth of intellect. Anecdote of Mr 
Sully at my home I well remember & the rebuke Mr S gave him.” 

50 “I am well acquainted with Rembt. Peale and have spent many pleasant hours in 
his society.” 

34 Court of Death. “Mr Peale invited to come at any time to see this picture. The 


figure of pleasure is beautiful.” 
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Line 13 “Mr Peale took tea with me in January 1835 & presented me a copy 
of his grafics. He also read to me his newspaper reply to Mr. Dunlap.” 
Woolley 1797. “I sat this painter for a small Profile in oil colors without letting 
him know who I was The price was $4. When it was brought home to my 
mother, for whom I intended it, she asked me who it was painted for. He was 
called Woollet.” 

John Joseph Holland 1798 “IT saw Mr Holland a scene painter once in 
Otis’s painting room but Mr. H. appeared to me a large man.” 

“T know Mr Edwin well have been intimate for many years, & I esteem him 
highly for the integrity of his character 

The last plate was Dr. Physick which he had begun for me but had an attack it 
the head which hurt his sight.” 

Line 3 an artist, now of high standing “J. Neagle in a stage coach in winter” 
Discussion of colors used by Sully “Mr Sully frequently changes his palette to my 
knowledge.” 

Line 11 The “Dead Man” “The picture of the Dead man Allston seemed not 
proud of except the figure of the surviving man. This he told to Neagle.” 
Alexander Wilson. “I once saw A Wilson in Otis’s painting Room corner of 
3rd & Chestnut St.” 

Francis Kearney. “I knew Kearney well. He stutters but is otherwise an agree 
able companion and a blunt man.” 

James Frothingham. “I saw Frothingham in 1825 who took me to his rooms 
He came to Brown’s rooms to see my portrait of G. Stuart & praised it.” 

Anson Dickinson. “I knew him but his manners do not please me or his morals.” 
Peter Maverick. “I knew him well. He was a model for honesty & good hearted 
ness. Dunlap has not done him Justice” 

John Stephens Cogdell. “I have conversed with Mr. Cogdell several times with 
improvement and pleasure.” 

Moritz Furst. “I knew Furst in Philadelphia and saw him poor and idle in Wash 
ington in 1833. He was preparing claims upon Congress.” 

Robert Mills. “I think when a boy I once saw Mills but don’t remember him 
very well.” 

Bass Otis. “Mr Otis had strong natural talents for the art, but had neglected to 
cultivate them. He is industrious and works with rapidity but depends too on 
the mechanical part of art to the neglect of theory and its intellectual qualities 
and accompaniments. © 

Jacob Eichholtz. “Eichholtz has painted some strong matter of fact likenesses, 
but his coloring is crude and unharmonious and he has no very highly elevated 
notions of the intellectual part of art. His manual dexterity is surprising. His 
shadows in flesh are all the same colour and he has but one process for painting 
draperies, flesh €e.” 

John Crawley. “I know Crawley well. He lost his first wife and married again. 
He is a mild unassuming man but wants energy of character & is a poor painter 
His works are as flat and tame as dish water.” 

John Lewis Krimmel. “Krimmel was a pattern for integrity of character. Neagle 
stood to him for a coat in his picture of the victory on L Champlain.” 
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Tilyard. “I knew Tilyard well in Baltimore when he was a sign painter — soon 


after I left he commenced portraits — He borrowed Richardson & a painting of 
me” 
Line 27 — If he has sons born to him there, are they therefore Turks? “No not 


if the ambassador represented the flag of his country at Pera, but the inference 
Mr Dunlap draws is scarcely logical. Leslie learned the most he knew in England 
& depended upon the patronage of the great in England, and was born in England” 
Charles Robert Leslie. “I have enjoyed the company of Leslie several times in 
Philadelphia. Walked with him and Mr Sully to Bretts (?) collection at the 
Academy. Leslie did me the honor to spend the last evening he was in town 
at my house with a few friends. The evening passed off very pleasantly. He 
ranks Sir Joshua very high as an artist.” 

William Jewett. “I was introduced to him in 1825 by Longacre, which I well 
remember from his attention to holy subjects forgot the courtesies of a gentleman 
to ask me to be seated.” 

T. Peale. “T. Peale is the curator of the Phil museum a friend: of mine & a fine 
fellow.” 

Stein. “I have seen and talked with this artist” 

Pennyman. “I knew poor Pennyman in Boston 1825 and he called to see me 
in Phila.” 

Thomas Birch. “Birch is an old friend and a very correct man. His marine 
pictures I admire greatly.” 

Charles B. King. “I was introduced to King by Mr Sully. King is the most 
inquisitive man I ever knew. He is a moral man of great industry but slender 
natural talent as an artist. King tried 3 hours for sleep, in 24 but after occa- 
sionally dozing over his work thru the day returned to his customary time 4 hours.” 
Williams. “I saw Williams in Boston in 1825. VWolozon gave me a few lessons 
in drawing when I was an apprentice. Bishop is an enamel painter. Peale an 
amateur.” 

Alvan Fisher. “Some of Fisher’s landscapes are well composed and coloured — 
I do not think Mr Dunlap has done him full justice here. 

William E. West. “I have seen a few of Mr. West’s portraits. One of a gentle- 
man in Boston which Mr Allston took me to see works by others. One of Count 
de Serrvillier. Not a great work the background and drapery better painted 
than the face.” 

Charles Cromwell Ingham. “I first knew Mr Ingham in New York in the year 
1826-7" 

Bridport. “Bridport painted in the same house with me in 1825-6." 

South Carolina Academy of Fine Arts. “The academy in S. Carolina died a 
natural death a few years ago, but Mr Poinsett & others have, I think, reinstated 
it. 

Ashur B. Durand. “I made the acquaintance with Mr Durand in 1826 in N. 
York while I superin’ted his engravings of my sketches of acters. He has fine 
talents and untiring industry.” 

Chester Harding. “Mr Harding has called upon me several times in Philada. He 
appears to be a monopolizer of business and has an inordinate love of money, but 
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is in some respects a good artist. I do not think Harding understands well the 
art of composing a picture, but his execution is rapid and certain and his likenesses 
are said to be strong.” 

296 Hugh Reinagle. “I knew him well.” 
James Herring. “I first saw Mr. Herring as a miniature painter in Philada about 
the year 1820. His pictures were not excellent.” 


308 Samuel Scarlett. “A Jerry Sneak.” 
Samuel F. B. Morse. “Mr Morse I know He is a scholar and a gentleman & 
by his fine talents as an artist, his literary attainments & his irreproachable con- 
duct as a man, he has done lasting service to the reputation of the profession in 
this country.” 

310 Line 30 model in clay of head of the dead man made by Allston for his 
picture “Dead man restored to life.” “I have seen model & picture The model 
I admired most & now have it in my collection of casts.” 

315 Line 21 Full-length portrait of General Lafayette by Morse “I saw this por- 
trait before it was finished” 

319 Line 21 Neagle says, “I saw Jouett in Lexington, Kentucky, in the year 1819. 


1819 a mistake — it was 1818. It was Jouetts works that surprized me in Lexing: 
ton from their merit & with which I thought I never could compete. I saw Mr 
J. afterwards in Philada & admired the man.” 

320 He is again in Philadelphia and actively engaged in establishing an exhibition of 
the works of living artists, preparatory to schools in which the arts of design may 
be taught. “A mistake. This exhibition his own aided by artists, but no academy 
was to grow out of it. Mr Shaw has not received the patronage in this country 
which his high merits as an artist deserve.” 

321 Edward F. Petticolas. “I went to school with this Petticolas and copied his draw- 

ings on the slate.” 

William G. Wall. “I became acquainted with Mr Wall at Saratoga Springs about 
the year 1823. I have been often at his house since 1826 and was kindly received 
His colouring in water colour I admire.” 

5 Aaron H. Corwaine. “Before Corwaine from England, he paid me a visit. He 

died soon after his return & I helped with other artists to let his mortal remains 


to 


into the earth.” 

27 D.C. Johnston. “I knew D C Johnston before he went upon the stage.” 

346 Michael Pekemino. “Pekenno I was introduced to by R. Walsh Esq.” 
George Cooke. “Mr Cooke paid me a visit about the year 1832 & invited me to 
see him at Mr Howards Washington Square. I admired him as a man. I never 


saw his works.” 


2 


373 Line 30 Mr. Sully then lived where the Athenaeum now is. Athenaeum 
crossed out and “Philosophical Hall” written in. 
Line 16 He (Neagle) had some lessons . . . from Mr. Otis, for about two 
months. “Two months or rather the half days of two months. JN.” 
Line 13 — Before he was of age, which was in 1820. “Kentucky had not rejected 
him He never unrolled his canvas in that State until in November 1842 he 


visited Ashland by order of the Whigs of Phila. to execute a full length portrait 
of Hon Henry Clay.” 
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Notes by James R. Lambdin in History of the Rise and Progress of the 
Arts of Design in the United States by William Dunlap (New York, 


George P. Scott & Co., 


din 


son 


1834). From collection of James Oldmixon Lamb- 
(d. 1923) of the Baltimore Sun, “The Three Arts” column, a grand- 
of James R. Lambdin and last of name. It is now in the collection of 


Lawrence Hall Fowler. 


VoL. I 
Page 


103 


103 


section on Matthew Pratt note “Pratt was father to Henry Pratt” 


note on Wollaston “The Portrait of Mrs. Washington at Arlington House is 
by Wollaston.” 


note on Matthew Pratt 


131 quotes Edward's “Anecdotes” citing American School 
annotation “This picture in possession of Jas Dundas 1850.” 

136 C. W. Peale correction of date after name (1769) to “1765.” 

137 C. W. Peale date of voyage to Boston corrected to “1765”, (and) dates of 
London residence changed (from 1770-1774) to 1767-1769. 

138 Re paragraph one on Peale’s studies in London (wax modelling, casting in 


plaster, miniatures and mezzotinto) marked “not true’. (Return to Annapolis 
1774) changed to “1769.” 
C. W. Peale adds to C. 


Franklin and Rosala.” 


Peale’s children “IN addition were Linneus, 


W. 


158 William Rollinson “Grandfather of Bishop Whittingham of Maryland.” 

270 (Re Dr. Chapman “one of the founders of the Edinburgh Review”) annotated: 
bak 

271 Groomrich corrected, incorrectly, to “ridge.” 

28g (Gruin’s) corrected “Guerin’s” 

298 (Charles Caton') 


Trumbull graduated from Harvard 
On Archibald Robertson 


Paragraph II Mr. Robertson Note “In 1824 Mr. R. was engaged in teach 
ing in New York and at that time occupied a room in the Academy of Arts 
Chambers Street. 

IRL 
Alex’ Robertson mentioned on page 425 is the artist intended. 


416 Benjamin Trott 


“Trott’s last days were spent in Washington City where he died and was buried 
for some time previous to his death he was employed about one of the Depart 
ments, Occasionally painting a portrait very inferior to his earlier works 
in water colours. — 
Father of Mrs. Bumtord — died in Baltimore. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. T National Intelligencer, Novem 29, 184 
DEATHS 
On Monday afternocn after a lingering illness) BENJAMIN TROTT, artist. This gent 
man was a native of Boston, and it was his proud boast that he had been the intimate friend 
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425 Alexander Robertson “See page 402.” 


VoL. II 


Page 
27 Malbone’s Hours “Disposed of by Raffelle at Newport 1846 for the sum of 

$ 1500.—” 

41 J. Vanderlyn 
“Vanderlyn told me in 1832 that by his visit to Havana he had lost $ 500. JRL 
My pupil Wyeth visited the same city the succeding season and realized a clear 
profit of $ 4000 — a fine commentary on the taste of the Havanians! 

42 Re Vanderlyn’s Washington “See Verplanck” 


57 on Rembrandt Peale Franklin Institute of Boston corrected to “Phila?” 

68 David Edwin 
“The group of the Washington family by Savage was engraved by Edwit 
Burlington N. J. during the prevalence of the yellow fever in Phila in 1798 
Edwin told me an amusing anecdote of his having come to Phila during th 
period of the Epidemic for a box of glass to frame his prints: he came down 
sail boat in which he slept all night, and after obtaining the glass he started back 


] 


tying the rope of the sail to his ankle, and was unable to release hims 
until his arrival at Burlington.” 
70 Re Edwin 
The allowance from Mrs. Francis to Edwin 
“This was in stock of the Bank of the U. S. on the failure of which Mr. E. 
reduced to poverty. Sickness immediately and death immediately followed, and 
he was buried by the A. F. S. of wh Society he had been Treasurer sinc 


organization.’ 
83 in margin “Sully” 

apparently to correct Stuart’s name in text re N. Y. City-Hall 
4 Th. Sully 
date of school in Charleston corrected to 
Th. Sully 
Historical painting of Washington Crossing Delaware for state of N. C 
rected to “South”; painting said “Now in the Boston Museum.” 
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13g name Tilghman corrected to “Tiddyman™ 
re Raeburn’s Dugald Stewart “This portrait was copied by me in 1835: it was 
destroyed by the conflagration of the Academy in 1845. My copy was purchased 
by the Directors and now hangs on the walls of The Academy. 
JRL” 


140 notes on colour “terra rosa a natural earth’ 


175 Allston 
Re Dead Man Touching the Bones of the Prophet 


the celebrated GILBERT STUART. Mr. TROTT was an enthusiastic follower of his profes 
His mind was vigorous, his genius undoubted, and his reputaticn equal to any other 
His stvle of miniature coloring was rich and decisive, and bore a 

He has died far from the land 


sion. 
engaged in similar pursuits. 
strong resemblance to the oil paintings of his friend STUART. 
of his birth, but here he has found friends who can mourn over the fate of poor TROTT. 

His funeral will take place this day, at 12 o’clock, from Mr. Clary’s, on H street north, between 


10th and 11th street west. 


As 
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200 
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“To purchase this picture the Academy sold the lot 24 feet front East on Chest- 
nut Street for $2500. Worth at this time 1872 $ 25000.- 


Charles Catton (one T scratched out) 

note on Th. Laurence’s full length of West. “Now in the Wadsworth Institute 
Hartford Con” 

section on Charles Caton 

“The first Mrs. Bomford was a daughter of Mr. Catton Col. Bomford has in 
his possession all the Books Prints &c of his Father in law — likewise the paint- 
ing case and Easel of Hogarth.” 


Apparently referring to Peter Maverich possibly to Anson Dickinson. 
“In March 1828 married to a younger woman than his eldest daughter. I was 
his groomsman 

JRL” 


re Robt. Mills Baptist Church in Sansom Street Phila 

“Sold in 1863 and converted into a stable.” 

re 

“Died in Phila in 1862-" 

re Krimmel’s View of Centre Square Phila “Now belonging to the Pa AFA” 

re Stein date corrected to “1820” and Virginia to “Pa” 

also “It was the sight of the pictures of Stein that determined me to become a 
painter JRL” 

re Charles B. King “Died at Washington City March 25, 1862.” 

re King “Mr. K. was, I believe, by profession a Unitarian but seldom attends 
any church. Died in Washington 1863 —” 

re Mr. Dowse “The learned leather draper so called Cambridge Mass.—” and 
re Dowse’s collection “This collection bequeathed to the Athenaeum of Boston 
is one half of the collection of copies in water colours made for the publishers 
of the Lansdowne Gallery distributed by act of Parliament in a Lottery Mr. 
Dowse being the fortunate receiver.—” 

re Wm. E. West 

Leghorn corrected to “Pisa” 

and 

“Died in Nashville Ten 1858” 

re Nelson 

Died in Pittsburgh in 1832 was a pupil in connexion with Harding & Bow- 
man under J H Hopkins Esq now Bishop of Vermont. 

re Hugh Reinagle 

“Died in New Orleans in 1834. At his burial no clergyman of the Church 
could be obtained to read the service, when the same was performed by Jo Cowell 
Senr in a most impressive manner. 

re Gilbert Stuart Newton “Died at London. August 5th 1835.” 

Matthew Jouett 

“General Harrison informed me in 1838 that during the war of 1814 Jouett 
was commander of a company from Kentucky at the Battle of Tippecanoe. In 
camp he frequently amused his companions by sketching their portraits on the 
drum head, with charcoal.” 
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459 
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47° 


re Aaron A. Corwaine 

return to Maysville corrected but illegible. 

artists native of Kentucky Jouitt WE West-Bush-Corwaine-Grimes-Frazer 

re George Cooke 

“Died in New Orleans” 

re Henry Inman 

Mr Unman died in the City of New York on Saturday the 18th day of Jany 
1846. — of a chronic affection of the Heart from the effects of which he had been 
a sufferer for twenty years” 

re John Neagle’s Pat Lyon “The portrait of Lyon was deposited by his family 
in the Penn? Academy and subsequently donated on condition that the family 
should always have access to the institution.” 

Catlin 

(native of) “Wilkes Barre Pa” 

Robert M. Sully 

“Died at Buffalo N. Y. en route for Madison Wisconsin, where he designed to 
settle, about 1856.—” 

re J. J. Audubon 

note says Charles Lucien Bonaparte introduced him to “Academy of Natl 
Sciences” in Phila. 

Letter from Greenough mentions “Cogswell” note “Joseph G. Cogswell, now 
(1846) of New York” 

Rubens’ Chapeau de Paille in Stein 

“afterwards sold to Mr Robert Peel for £ 8000. and is now in England.” 

Tulip Hill, West River, Md. owned by Virgil “Maxcy” 


Robert Gilmor’s coll. 


A portrait of one of the Family Gilbert Stuart note “Robt Gilmor”™ 

Robert Donaldson’s collection “The small picture of Ann Page inviting Slender 
into the house in possession of Mr Donaldson also the pic nic party.” 
Engraver Nease — “Wm Kneas” added “Wm Savory Pittsburgh 1820" 
Charlotte Denning = “Deming” 


Rand “of Burlington, Vermont. (S.A.)” 
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re John Blake White “died in Charleston. 1859.” 

Bowman “died at Erie Pa.” 

Mr. Earle “Col Earl nephew of Mrs. Jackson — died at Nashville.” 
Street “living in 1862” 

F. Monachise “Died, decayed in Phil#” 

Bartello “Employed by Stuart to copy his Washington” 


Meer “I took a letter of introduction to him in 1823 from Reich and found him 
keeping a beer shop on S. 7th below Market — a second visit was not made. 
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471 M. Vanderchamp “Returned to New Orleans, after an absence of a few years 
having lost all his first acquisitions during his absence from the U. S. — he was 
not successful on his second visit.—” 
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Lehman “Established the first Lithographic press in phil® in company with 
Duval. — under the firm of Lehman & Duval.—” 


479 Index 


“Du Simitiere d 1784?” 


END PAGES 


“Bartoli is mentioned by Edwin as having been employed by Stuart for a long 
time about the commencement of the present century in copying the Portrait 
of Washington which S would afterwards touch upon and sell as his own work” 
and 

“Sir Thos Lawrence acknowledges the receipt of £210 May 9g. 1821 In a note 
to Mr Rush being the balance due for the portrait of the late Benj" West” 


Token (?) Magazine October 1829 
Notes by JR Lambdin 


Morse’s Hercules p. 182 
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“finding of the cast in the Capitol” 

Leslie in London 

Leslies Country Church with Children Playing around among tombs left at Lon- 
don boarding place Note “In 1826 There was exhibited in the American Academy 
in New York a picture, figure life size of the same subject no doubt painted 
from the above sketch.—” 


Bowman in London 

“Bowman returned to the U. S. in 1828, and painted in and about Pittsburgh for 
several years died in Erie, Pa—” 

Thos I Natt was my fellow pupil under E Miles and went to England at the 
same time I left for Pittsburgh, 1824. on his return he abandoned art and 
devoted himself to business — died in 1861” 
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